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} This may 1 i ~ \ 
F ’ ¥ ly ’ lt y v 
Phe Week. (gig me 
} fact whic it d \ s 
= there Is 1 CVE t f I he | 
Wr can recall no Presidential campaign | Democratic \ ind y | 
since slavery was abolished that has been | of so « nt a Kh \ rus Mr. | 
marked by such abnegations of manhood in | Chau M1 
the higher counsels of the nation as the pre lacy there w : tf Kk 
sent. The passage of the anti-Chinese bill pu in su . By 


in the Senate with onl 





ing votes, after a had b G HH 

received from the President saying | the etfor f fe t 

that the treaty had not been rejected by the | with a comy SU t A j 

Chinese Government, but only held for fur never 

ther consideration caps the climax When | on hi Constiie t ~! 

this messave was received, Mr. Stewart of | sery spectf t tr t It is, } 

Nevada wanted to know if we were ng to | difticult to er t at , it's 

put up with an affront tha Held f be . ty 
consideration! Just Wa s “V r 





insolence ever heard of Ilere wa Harris 
treaty that had been in the hands of. th | litical economy P ' ’ 
Chinese authorities a whole week, perhaps | not be said t ‘ ilis 

even ten days Not ratitied vet Let us | taritY are the 


teach these red dr: 








FOnS a le ssOn 1 | li } \\ is \ ‘ 
tuality. There is a commercial treaty ly 
ing around loose in Washington—a_ treaty 
with Mexico, we believe—that has beet eld | t < \ 
for consideration about four years, and 
not yet finally acted upon Yet we are » | 1 is for iy 
ing to teach the world that treaties re ins 
made to be approved or disapproved at | M 
the drop of the hat. And the whole \ 
senate, except @ minority too small t 14 adirecti t i 
counted, voted with Stewart of Nevada see what 
The Senator who sinned most against the ht it what t \ 
was Mr. Dawes of Massachusetts, the friend 
of the red man. The Senator who show ‘ 
most manliness was Mr. Gorman of Mary free 
land—a wonderful see-saw indeed. Weow Bu 
to Mr. Gorman that there is still a chance t that if t \i ; \ 
save some remnant of self-respect out of this | effects 
fearful degradation. , ts < . 2 
The Republicans have carried Maine by l 
about the same majority is they had in 1SS4 yt X! 
Mr. Blaine telegraphs that “‘it is not simply a | rest 
vreat victory, it is almost a politic il revolu the rit 1 4 


tion.” The 7ribune says, ‘‘ Never was there | fusiot s tis < 


a more certain harbinger of victory all r 
the line in November.” Something very 
this happened four years ago, as the f W 
ing parallel from the 7? s i 
columns of then and now w show 7 
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‘* Neither is it true that the tariff increases the 
burden upon the necessaries of life to the work 
ing people. Not more than 15 or 20 per cent. 
of all the articles which a well-to-do working 
man requires for use in his family consists of 
articles on which there is any duty at all, and 
of a large part of that per cent. the price of the 
article is as cheap in this country as it is abroad, 
that the tarilf not increase it at ali, 
while the wages of the workingmen in conse- 
quence of the tariff are from 40 to 100 per cent. 
higher. 

“The working people of America willeasily be 
made to see these things--indeed, they 
them now—and the President's letter will be 
regarded by them as a feebie attempt to mis 
lead them.” 


so does 


see 


Now, if 80 per cent. of the articles consumed 
by the bulk of the not 
touched by the tariff, and the cost of the 


population are 
remaining 20 per cent. is not raised by the 
tariff, how in the name of common 
does the tariff enable the manufacturer to put 
up the wages of workingmen in this country 
from 40 to 100 per cent. over those paid to 
workingmen abroad? The tariff is 
influence, like spiritual 
tion, or a tonic, like acid phosphates, to be 
taken internally. It manufacturer 
good by enabling him to get higher prices 


sense 


not an 


unseeh revenera- 


does a 


for his wares, and his own story is that, be- 
cause he gets higher prices for his wares, 
he to pay higher wages. 
But if Senator Hloar be right, where do 
the higher wages come from? Not from 
the price, because that is about the same here 
Is it possible that we are in the 
presence of a miracle? Were tariff 
verses recited at the Tariff Convention in 
this city four years ago really a hymn ° 


enabled 


is 


as abroad. 


these 


* Protection, oh Protection, the joyful sound pro 
claim 
Till cach remotest nation has heard the Tartff's 
name!"? 

An amusing but very interesting explana 
tion is offered by a United States Senator, 
of the reason why the Senate does not pro 
duce its tariff bill. It is neither more nor 
than the very that, 
when the bill saw the light, the President 


would send in a message recommending its 


less reasonable fear 


passage, for the relief of the Treasury and 
This, 
ing op top of the retaliation message, would 


of commerce and industry. com- 


of course be a terrible blow, and would 
make the position of the Republican par- 
ty in the ridiculous 
than it is. 
one, because, the passage of the Mills bill 


canvass even more 


We say the fear is a reasonable 


being apparently impossible this session, 


the President would probably jump at any 


chance that offered of keeping down 
the surplus, even if the measure did 
not in all respeets meet his views, and 
trust to getting something better next 


year, When the path of revision had once 
heen fairly entered on. The more one thinks 
of it, the 
Republicans in Congress did not in the be 
their own, 
and run it in opposition to the Mills bill. 


more extraordinary it seems that the 


ginning concoct a revision bill of 
Their failure to see the need of this is in fact 


It looks 


forbear 


one of the best omens of the crisis. 
as if Providence had, after much 


ance, decided on their destruction. 


James P. Foster, President of the Republi 
can League of the United States, is. still 


after ‘‘fat,” and, judging by the breathless 
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character of his latest appeal, the chase is 
getting desperate. He declares that if he 
can only get ‘‘fat” enough, he will show that 





the League is the ‘‘ereatest engine of mo 
dern warfare.” — If will al 
low us to differ with him, we will venture 
the opinion that he has already made it 
such an engine by the production of his 
** Fat’ There 
campaign document in existence as that is, 


political he 


circular alone. is no such 


and none which has had such a circulation, 
especially by the enemy. Foster's present 
scheme is for $1 subscriptions, and he offers 
the following powerful inducements: 

* Every subseriber to this fund will receive 
an elegant souvenir which will) be worth the 
money he has given, and the League will allow 


you to retain for the use of your club 25 


per cent. of all the subscriptions you may re- 
ceive. 

* To every club which secures $200 before the 

25th day of September the League will present 
an elegant silk banner, with pole, cords, ete., 
containing the official emblem of the League ; 
an elegant affair which any club may be proud 
to possess.” 
Why not offer a Waterbury watch, or an 
Unabridged Dictionary, or a Library of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in return for one-dollar 
subscriptions 7 What will be left of the dol 
lar after the 25 percent. reduction has been 
made and the ‘‘ elegant souvenir ” and ‘‘ ele- 
gant silk banner with poles, cord, ete.,” have 
been paid for ? 


We repeat that we think a good electoral 
law ought to make the circulation of fraudu 
lent or forged quotations or letters, with the 
view of intluencing votes thereby, a criminal 
offence. Under the law of this State at pre- 
sent, if Mr. Hf. K. Thurber were to ‘‘ falsely 
sien the name of the ofticer of a corporatien 
or of any other person to a letter, message, or 


utter or eirenlate such a let- 


other paper,” or 
ter, niessage, ov other paper, Knowing that the 
same has been so falsely signed,” with ‘‘ the 
intent of affecting the market price of the 
public funds of this State or any State,” or 
“the market price of any merchandise or 
commodity iwhaterer”’—say, —groceries—he 
would expose himself to a fine of $5,000 or 
in the penitentiary for not 
three (N. Y. Penal Code, 
sec. 455). If the intent of the 
leatlet he has been circulating, he would get 
three years for his 7imes forgery, and be a 
But because the 


imprisonment 
more years 


such were 


ruined and disgraced man. 
et is not to run up the price 


intent of his leat] 


of 


simply to affect the action of his countrymen 


evroceries, or of stocks and bonds, but 
ona vast question of government, invoiving 
hundreds of millions of dollars, he has been 
allowed to go on his Way and snap his fingers 


at the police 


The Republican outlook in Minnesota is 
threatening, to say the The farmers 
of the State made a formal appeal to the 
Republican Convention, which met last 
week, to adopt the following as the tariff 
plank of the platform: 


least. 


“We protest against the doctrine of high pro 
tection, and demand a judicious and radical 
reduction of the present tariff. We are op 
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platform was adopted which approved the 
national Republican platform in one part 


j and repudiated it in another, and a candi- 


date for Governor was nominated who 
is especially obnoxious to the farming 
} and other industrial interests of — the 
State. Two newspapers representing these 





posed to free whiskey and tobacco while we | 
are compelled to pay high taxes on sugar and | 


lumber,” 


This request was not granted, but instead a 





interests have bolted from the ticket, and an 
nounce their intention to support the Demo 
W hat the ultimate result will 


The 


cratic candidate, 
be is, of course, uncertain, Democrats 
claim that it) gives them a good 
of carrying the but the 
licans deny this. A humiliating as 
the the of 
the leading Republican newspaper of the 
State, the St. Paul Liovcer-Press. It 
for years been an able advocate of tariff re- 


prospect 
State, Repub 
most 
situation is attitude 


pect of 


has 


form, but since the Chicago Convention it 
has been trying to make its readers believe 
that there is nothing inconsistent between its 
former teachings and the declarations of that 
platform. 

By his manly and straightforward stand 
on the high-license question, Warner Miller 
is making it easy for independent voters to 
support him.  Ilis speech at Little Valley 
on Saturday much more ex 
plicit and courageous utterance on this 
point than the Republican platferm’s. 
He refused to 
tax or license, declaring himself 
ly in favor adding: 
‘*In the coming contest I do not hesitate to 
say that I prefer to be beaten upon that 
question rather than succeed by subterfuge 


Was a 


quibble over the terms 


squarc- 
and 


of high license, 


and = double-dealing.” He went on to 
sav that the liquor interests of the 


State had openly and formally taken the 
opposite ground, and had forced the issue 
themselves and the of the 
people. Their undissyuised championship 
of Gov. Hill, and his undisguised willing- 
aess to do their bidding, have also helped to 
make this question the leading one of the 
campaign. Mr. Miller is a shrewd politician 
as well as an honest man. He wisely puts 
his tariff views out of the contest, for as 
Governor he would to do 
with that question. He stands before the 
people of this State as the pledged defender 
of orderly and honest government, and as 
such is the exact opposite of Gov. Hill. On 
that issue, every reputable voter in the 
State, of every party and of no party, ought 
to have no difficulty in deciding as to which 
of the two men shall have his vote. 


between rest 


have nothing 


force in the 


| 
Sel 


While there is a great deal of 
that 
voter can take much pleasure in supporting 
a party which is capable of nominating aman 
like *‘ Dave” Ifill for Governor, still it should 
be borne in mind that the Republican party 
guilty of a like offence of 


larger proportions. Bad as Hill's nomination 


Republican taunt no f-respecting 


has been even 


will be as a revelation of party depravity, it 


will not be so bad as was Blaine’s nomina- 


tion for the Presidency by the Republican 


party. We venture to hope, also, that Iill’s 
candidacy will not involve the humiliating 


did of of 


high character and correct principles taking 


spectacle which Blaine’s men 
| 








ne nition. 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S LETTER OF AC. 
CEPTANCE. 
Tue Republican newspapers have been long 
anxious to see Mr. Cleveland’s letter accept- 
ing his renomination, and have latterly been 
inclined to chide him for delay in writing 
it. They now have it in full, and there yet 
remain two months in which to analyze it. 
We venture to predict that they will 
not like it. We suspect that they could 
endured a still in 
the production of it. 
ment of the year will make so strong an 


have greater delay 


No campaign docu 


impression, for although the arguments pre- 
sented do not differ in any marked way from 
those of other debaters on the same side, they 
are stated in a very felicitous manner for 
reaching the ear of the common reople, 
and the rostrum from = which they 
are delivered is, of ccurse, the most com 
manding of all. Mr. Cleveland’s statement 
of the issue presented by the free-whiskey 
clause of the Republican platform is perfect- 
ly fair, and his comment upon it appcals 
powerfully to the common sense of the peo 
ple. 

“The implication,” he says, ‘* contain 
ed in this party declaration, that desperate 
measures are justitied or necessary to save 
from destruction or surrender what is term 
ed our protective system, should confuse no 
one, The existence of such a system is en(ire 
ly consistent with the regulation of the catent to 
which it should be applied and the correc 


tion of its abuses. Of course, in a country 


as great as ours, with such a wonderful va 
riety of interests, often leading in entirely 
different directions, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to settle upon a perfect tariff plan. 
But in accomplishing the reform we have 
entered upon, the necessity of which is so 
obvious, I believe we should not be content 
with a reduction of revenue involving the 
prohibition of importations and the removal 
of the internal tax upon whiskey.” 

Here is the issue of the campaign in a nut 
shell. We have a protective system. No 
party, nobody, considers it perfect. The 
Republican party in 1884 promised to revise 
it and correct its inequalities. But after 
neglecting this duty for years, and after pre- 
venting anybody else from doing it, the 
party has taken the ground that the exist 
tariff is a sacred thing, and that its 
protective features cannot be amended at all 
except in the way of increasing the taxes. 
The duties on particular articles may vary all 
the way from 10 to 100 percent., but these in 
equalities can only be corrected by lifting the 
lower ones to the level of the higher—never 
by reducing the higher in any degree what- 
ever. Rather than reduce any such tax, let 
tobacco and whiskey be made free. 

This position is so absurd, so utterly non- 


ing 


sensical, that it needs only the touch which 
the President gives it to show us what it 


really is. It is like one of those ancient 


mummies that have the semblance 
the human form till somebody breaks 
the crust and lets in the sir, when the 


whole thing collapses and turns to dust 
The President that the 
of the protective system is entirely consistent 
with steps for its adjustment to the present 
exigency of a surplus revenue. ‘* Nothing 
of the kind,” says the Chicago platform. 


says existence 


‘*The existence of a protective system is con 
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sistent only with increased rates of duty and 


a repeal of the whiskey tax.’ 
There are some situations in politics which 


upset the gravity of impartial witnesses, and 


this is one of them. Itis impossible to add 
anything to its comic features, It is possible 
only to point out the incongruity of things 


ina few plain words, and leave the rest to 


the common sense Of plain 


What the President has done tu his letter of 
acceptance More than this it would have 


been useless to attempt. 





and not a theory that confronts us,” he said 
in his message to Congress. Tfow the Re 
publican party would mect this condition 
is stated in the Chicago platform We 
would meet it,” say the Republicans, ‘‘when 
it becomes flagrant and unbearable, 1 

adding to the taxes on the necessaries 


of life when imported from abroad, 


by repealing those on intoxicating drinks 


when produced in our own distilleries 

There is the cap-sheaf of your protective 
system. There is its crown of glory. M: 
Cleveland holds up this crown of glory as a 


that he is 
ve Nae 
prin ipl sof his mes 
those of thre 
| 


rand 


spectacle for mankind, and says 
content to abide by the judgment of t} 
ricun people upon the 
sage, as contrasted with advo 


eates of dearer food and clothiz 
drinks. 


cheaper 


TARIFF REFORM A MORAL ISSUE 


Wirth one or two exceptions, the religious 





newspapers are pretty consistently refraining 


This 


t(rOUS NA 


from taking any part in the canvass, 


not to 


nt the disa 


is due, they tell us, 
ture of their fooling with political question 
four years ago, but to their clear conviction 
that there is no moral issue 
In ; 
was such an issue—the personal characier of 

Then they felt 
But that it is a 
question of economic policy, a choice be- 


involved in the 


coming election, 1884, they say, there 


the candidates, called upon 


to speak out. now mere 


tween opposing theories of the tariff, they 
think there is no reason for their impairing 
their religious influence by assuming a par 
tisan position. 

Far be it fromus to quarrel with this con 
clusion. There are the best of reasons why 
the religious press, as such, should) abstain 
But 


reason offer 


from partisan activity 
all admit that) the 
them. 


adequate conception of morality that is un 


Wit 


cannot at 
ed is one oO 


It is an altogether antiquated and in 


able to see that the pending issue of tarifl 
reform is, in large part, a moral iss 
deny that it is, smacks of What may be called 
the lurid 


ic. 


school of moralists—we me hit 
men who feel ao appeal to their moral in 
stincts only when it is a clear case of 
heaven against hell. For them to b 
able to recognize right and wrone on. the 
two sides of a battle, it must be an Armaced 
don. Right must be enveloped ina heavenly 
halo, or they do not know it, and wi 


must be wrapped in sulphurous gloom, o1 


they will not be sure of it. This is very large 
ly, we suppose, the attitude of the Prohibi 


tionists. They are men whe, so to speak, 
pine for a moral issue rnd they want to 
be one that they can see & mnie away Sic 
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the Republican party has ceased to. stir 
their enthusiasm, as it did in the days 
when it stood for human liberty, they 
have been casting about for a new cause 
to awaken their passionate devotion, and 
they have apparently found it. They re- 
ard it as the height of absurdity to talk 
about a question of custom-house regula 
tions, as they call it, being a question largely 
moriul 

Yet tariif reform is a moral issue of a 
most positive and commanding sort. We 
may even say that it is soon whichever side 
of the question a man takes his position 

proy ded he it ones lv « FOr 
every honest and intelligent voter, next 
November will believe that he is vot 
ing for itional prosperity But nation 
al prosperity means national improve 
nent in morals. No teaching of scientific 
ethics is more clear than just this intimate 
connection between the physical condition 
and the moral state. Thusit has becn shown, 
for example, that suicide varies with the 
food supply Phe introduction of gas 
in the streets of London was followed 
by an immediate decrease in public crime. 
We have to distinguish here between morals 
and religiosity In titnes of mational dis 
tress the churches are more resorted to, it is 
true, thanin periods of prosperity. Krom 
this fact it bas been inferred that a com 
mercial panic, like that of 1857, is a great 


} 
itis of church 


quicke ner of morality because 


attendance But this is to overlook the im 


Cres crime 


mense se of Which is alwavs 
the other pole of the social movement origi 
nated by public enlar ity and also to he 
blind to the true Huence of a series of 
prosperous years 1 rails the standard of 
comfort and of intelligence, in ameliorating 
manners and putting a premium upon good 
habits. The surest way of hitting the moral 


is to ical, and the citizen who 


is really persuaded t prosperity of the 


country is to hinge, very largely, upon the 


resilt of the two months from now, 
may be 
will be affected in 

In fac , if 


the 


riain that the morals of the people 
the im] 
ndmit that the reasoning of 


most ortant ways. 


advocates of tariff ‘orm is sound, we 


cannot well deny that they have ground for 


entering into the contest with the loftiest 


moral enthus'usm. It is conducive — to 
morality to have public measures rightly 
named and clearly understocd by the 
people. A part of the work of tariff 
reformers, In the present campaign, con 
sists In exposing hypocrisy and decep 
thon They are helping to fix the label 

favoritis! ‘class legislation bounty 
system, 1 the thing that has falsely been 
culled rotection, They stand for econo 
my in national administration, and economy 
isa public virtue and a sour of private 
morality. They are striving to restore our 
truc politic ili lof juality before the law 


instead of the present system of les 


} 
tin 


for the benetit of few at the expense 
of the many. They are working to prevent, 
in the most direct way possible, the creation 
of permanent class distinctions in this coun 
liry, and « ay nt soci uritia SMS 
Phey labor for simpler and direeter political 


she 
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OPINION OF RHE 


BILL, 


1 Low 


Vagacine 
“in 
a 


August number of J/ford’s 
contribution 
exhibits 


Tus 
contains 
ternational Copyright,” 
gloomy view of the future of that question, 


an editorial on 


which 


and is especially severe upon the Chace bill. 
‘* The authors want in an international copy 
right,”’ according to this article, ‘* what the 
people are not only ignorant of, but would 
set their multitudinous countenance against 
And the prospects 
A 


lugubrious picture is drawn of the abject 


were they enlightened.” 
are no brighter as regards Congress. 


drudgery imposed upon a member of Con 
gress by his constituency, and the writer ex 
claims: © Think of such a life, and the man en 
gaged in it being called upon to consider cases 
of abstract justice—in other words, to hear an 
earnest advocate of a moral right lying out 
side of the Solon’s immediate business. Such 
advocate is regarded justly as a crank and a 
bore, To avoid him the member dives down 
alleys and hides in the cloak-room, or the 
barber - shop, or Jess savory localities, and 
blasphemes.”” The of 
Mr. Spencer’s chapter on ‘ The Right of 
‘So 


first two sections 
Property in Ideas,” are quoted from his 
cial Statics,’ as containing all that there is to 
be said on the subject of the moral obligation 
to respect intellectual property; but as out 
of the whole number of Senators, Members, 
and Delegates in Congress (according to our 
author, who is, presumably, Mr. Don Piatt 
himself) there are ‘‘ only thirteen who know 
who Herbert Spencer is, and only five who 
have read anything from his pen, one can 
clearly see not only the little influence the 
ablest thinker of the century has upon our law- 
making body, but how wide apart are the 
literary guild and ¢ We 
must not be understood as giving the cold 
shoulder to what these gifted sons of the 
pen are earnest denouncing,” Mr. 
Piatt explains. ‘‘ We are only striving to 
show the utter hopelessness of their attempt 
to geta remedy from Congress.” Even if 
the widest information could be diffused, 
however, it is thought doubtful if the effect 
would amount to much, and the explanation 


tongress. 


so In 


of this and the reason for the severe denunci 
ation of the Chace bill are stated as follows : 


‘For the last quarter of a century the pub- 
lic conscience has been dulled and all busi 
ness debauched by a policy that makes 
politics mere trickery and business a system 
of theft. When the Government entered 
the tield of private enterprise and sought to 
build a privileged class on taxation, it was 
guilty of a fraud that has poisoned the peo 
ple, and we have in a great measure de 
stroyed all honest dealing. The book-pub- 
lishers, for example, suffer no shame in ac 


knowledging that their business is theft, 
and their great) accumulations —mere 
plunder; for they have given and are 
giving the people cheap) books. This 
is enough for the Congressmen, and 


the bill agreed on leaves the stealing intact. 
That is, it shifts denial of international copy 
tight from the Government to the publish- 


ers. If the foreign anthor will, within a cer 


tain time after producing his book in a 
foreign country, secure an American pub- 
lisher, and have the same printed on American 
paper by American printers, he may possess 
the poor privilege of calling his own proper 
ty his own 


Of course this will be followed 
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by a pool or ‘Trust among our publishers, 
and the international copyright will be a 
statute to benetit the thieving publishers. 
What heretofore has been mere neglect will 
thereafter have the sanction of Jaw. All 
new books by untried authors will be at 
the merey of the publishers, and open to 
plunder by the Typographical Union and the 
Paper Trust. The advocates of this measure 
claim that this bill passed to a law will bea 
recognition of the right. We can see nothing 
of the sort in the impudent and iniquitous 
measure, It simply sanctions by law all that 
has been sanctioned by time, and lifts the 
thieves into recognition as respectable men. 
The assurance of a claim frem publishers who 
are already protected by a high tari! on 
autax on knowledge—fairly 





foreign books 
stuns one,” 

In the last paragraph of this article it is 
insisted that the law of trade-marks affords 
to literary property all the protection that 
can be asked for ; and this view to 
have received the sanction of the ablest law- 
yers of the country. But although so high 
an authority as Jeremiah Sullivan Black is 
named as having held this opinion, it is dilli- 
cult to believe that authors would, under 
trade-mark law, secure adequate protection 
It is undoubtedly 
may be 


isolat- 


is said 


for their productions, 
true that the title of a 
protected as a trade mark, and 
ed cases this protection of the title may 


lx yk 


in 


practically secure the book from) piracy, be 
cause the reprinting of the work under any 
other title would be unprofitable. A good 
example of such a case is that of the only 
English book protected by the courts of this 
country, namely, the celebrated ‘ Chatter- 
box.’ Its title is registered as a trade-mark, 
and as the popularity of the book 
with illustrations 


an an- 
nual volume of selections 

depends upon the reputation acquired by 
the particular series of selections so named, 
the publisher is granted a property right in 
the title, and the use of this designation, or 
any near imitation of it, for some other book 
of selections is prohibited, as well as the use 
of it in connection with a reprint of the work 
itself. But it is to be noted that this prohi- 
bition does not extend to the book aside from 
the title. As Mr. Wheeler very 
plainly stated in the opinion rendered in the 
of Estes vs. Williams (21 Federal Fé 
porter, 189): ** There being no copyright to 
prevent, the defendants claim the right to so 


Justice 


case 


print and publish the series of books [the 
various ‘Chatterbox’ volumes] in this country. 
There is no question but that the defendants 
have the right to reprint the compositions 
and illustrations contained in these books, 
including the titles of the several pieces and 
pictures,” 

Sut if the laid 
cause were applied, for example, 


this 
to a work 


law as down in 
by Alfred Tennyson, who might have se- 
cured it 
will easily be seen that in the absence of an 


a trade-mark property in its title, 


international copyright the author's trade- 
mark protection would avail him nothing, 
because the text of the work could still be 
reprinted, and the cunning pirate would 
only need to give the fraudulent edition some 
such designation as ‘ The Latest Poem by the 
Poet-Laureate of England,’ to secure its ready 
identification by the public, and a 
quent sale for it, to the author’s loss 


couse 
There 
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would seem to be a clear difference of 
principle involved. As Mr. Sebastian, in hi 
work on * Trade-Marks,’ says: ‘fA’ track 
mark does not protect the sistance of the 


article to which it is attached from being 
imitated, but it identifies an article and indi 
cates the source to which that article is to be 
attributed.” But author tirst of 
all requires is protection for the substance 
The name he 
condary importance, and may be next to no 
title at all, as “The Writings of John Smith,’ 
for example. And it is worthy of notice 
that the statutes created to protect his do0/ 
do not atford any protection to his title, except 


what the 


of his book. fives it is of se 


as the title is an integral part of the book. 


CONVICTS AND DEMAGOGUES 
Turk Legislature of the State of New York is 
not a body that hich 
The public views the beginning of its ses 


commands respect, 
sions with apprehension and their close with 
relief. It has passed many bad laws, but it 
has perhaps never passed a law so bad as the 
AS a 
combination of reckless cruelty, of economic 


recent act concerning the prisons. 


folly, and of base subserviency to the lowest 
element in our politics, this measure is unsur 
passed, By its provisions the use of machin 
ery in all the penal institutions of the State is 
prohibited, and the sale of such products as 
the inmates thus handicapped might still pro 
duce is made illegal. The result is, that the 
prisoners are now locked in their cells, the 


he 


prisons is idle, and the 
This the im 


mediate result, but the CONSCGUCHCES of de 


machinery of t 
workshops are deserted. is 
priving men of employment are remote as 
They will appear in an 
sickness, insanity, end death 


well as immediate. 
of 
among the convicts. 


increase 
They will also appear 
when convicts are discharged, or rather turn 
ed loose upon society, to make such a living 
as can be made in these days by men untrain 
ed in the use of machinery. 

One of the features of that ably managed 
institution, the Elmira Reformatory, is the 
publication by the inmates of a weekly news 
paper called the Summary. Every one who 
has read this paper will testify that it is 
up 


to the average of the press of the country, 


from a literary point of view, at least 


and that it is singularly clean, sensible, and 
able in its management. It might properly 
be recommended for general circulation, but 
such a recommendation would be 
It is now clearly illegal cither to sell or to 


uscless. 


person 
Whatsoever, even to an inmate of the Re 
There are 


give a copy of the paper to any 


formatory where it is composed. 
trade schools in this institution where young 
men have been taught such arts as would en- 
able them to earn their own support when 
discharged. These must 
pressed, for there is no authority for the ex- 


schools be sup 
penditure of money for the purchase of the 
materials or the payment of the instructors 
which they require. It may be added that 
itis contrary to the spirit of our legislation 
that such training should be given to con- 
It only serves to make their competi 
** Labor 


victs. 
tion more dangerous to 
are freed from restraint 


“when they 





1On tacit tle Supermnte it 





a Reformatory provides a 


into Which the inmates are allowed 
communications addressed to h 
ubjects as they choose nad that tl 


which we quote below are speci: n 


ve number of similar t 





“Can you tind me emplovment 
} 
i 


oblige one who had rather work th 








‘] have Jain all dav lookin ( 
Will vou please let me have some work 
“ Please give me something to d 

thy, rae 

‘*T hope you will be able to find 
work for me, no matter how low or mer 
Before | came here I detested work N 
um almost crazy for something to do 

“* Could you not tind me something t 
It is harder to kill time now than it ¢ 
to put up my task in the foundry 

‘* Be so kind as to give me a job l 
food hand at) paintin Rather worl 
remain idle.” 

‘Can you find me a place to work s 
where? Tam almost dead after being 
solong. Thad rather work day and 
than to remain idl Please give me w 
hard work. The dav seems two day 

‘* Please give me work at paint I 
thing else. I cannot sleep at night 

‘* Do please let me have some work 

We will not insult the intelligence of 
readers by arg ng that whatever } 
these young men may have committed, 
ure vet human beings and ought not 
treated with wanton cruelty. It is impos 
that any one should seriously maintai: 
convicts ought not to be permitted to wor 


that itis not the duty of the State 


them work What we do urge is, that 


the immediate duty of all conscient 


) lot 
ZENS tO 1k 


they must stop their shameful 





the lives and interests of several thor 


the most helpless of their fellow-« 
These men should be made to uw 


that there are other votes t b 


their representatives kni 


of besides those of a few l I 
manufacturers und labor agitators 
should be required to expla pul 


reasons for their action. They shou 


compelled to answer without ey 


equivocation the following quest 


Must not the convicts be supporte 


so, must they not be supported either 


own labor or by that of law-abiding 


3.) If they are not to be supported 
own labor, how are other laborers 
by being made tow rk forthe s 


idle convicts 


ind ask, If there were two commu? 
respects similar, in one of wl 


1+] ] } 


ers supported ther selves. while in ft} 
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ae . the wondrous story 
How all things are transfigured except love."’ 
What an old story it is—sixty six years old 
this summer; yet you can fancy it happened 
yesterday, so vividly, in her passionate anguish, 
has Mary told the tale, completed by Tre- 
lawny. 

The absurd story trumped up by Sir Vincent 
Eyre, ‘that an old fisherman who had died 
twelve years before at Sarzana, confessed to a 
priest that he was one of five who, seeing the 
English boat in great danger, thinking that 
Byron was on board and that they should find 
gold,” ete., etc., isso utterly ridiculous that Tre- 
lawny must have been in his dotage to have 
given it the least credence. It was always 
known, from the time that Captain Roberts 
raised the Ariel from fifteen fathoms of water, 
that the gunwale was stove in and a great hole 
knocked in the stern timbers; but what does 
that prove? That there had been a collision, an 
accidental collision. One has but to sail or row 
on thisseaina squall, as we did yesterday, to rea- 
lize that sailors, even though they be Ligurian 
sailors, than whom the world knows no braver, 
would have quite enough to do to hold their 
own, and that all thought of plunder would be 
lost in the struggle for dear life. And the day 
on which Shelley was lost, all eyewitnesses 
agree in telling how the sun was obscured by 
mists, how it was dark long before sunset, how 
sea and sky were black as blackest night. It 
would be too horrible to believe that Shelley's 
loving heart, his sweet, love-beaming eyes, 
were saddened by the sight of such a crime—a 
crime which, under the circumstances, could 
not have been committed, and therefore we 
may say it was not. Surely it is grief enough 
to have lost him just as he had begun to be his 
best and greatest self, without “ piling the 
agony” up higher in that melodramatic 
fashion. Much pleasanter it is to dwell on the 
fact that Shelley lived out his last days in glad- 
ness and in such beautiful surroundings, and 
that he found his death in the sea be loved so 
weill—his grave in that very spot of which he 
wrote; ‘‘ The cemetery is an open space 
among the ruins, under the pyramid which is 
the tomb of Cestius, and the massive walls and 
towers now mouldering and desolate which 
formed the circuit of ancient Rome—the ruins 
covered even in winter with violets and daisies; 
it might make one in love with death to 
think that one should be buried in so sweet a 
place,” 

Very curious is Mary’s detestation of this love- 
iy place; in her horror there issurely something 
of presentiment, and the horror colors all her 
descriptions of this primitive but certainly not 
barbarous people, ‘* The natives,” she writes, 
‘“were wilder than the place; our near neigh- 
bors of San Terenzio were more like savages 
than any I have ever lived among. Many a 
night they passed on the beach singing or rather 
howling, the women dancing about among the 
waves that broke at their feet, the men leaning 
against the rocks, joining in their loud, wild 
chorus.” All which merely means that the 
fishermen’s wives, grandfathers, and children 
used, then as now, to wait upon the rocks and 
along the shore for the return of the husbands, 
fathers, and sons from their often dangerous 
voyages. ‘‘ No provisions,” she complains, 
‘could be got nearer than Sarzana, and even 
there the supply was very deticient; nor, had we 
been wrecked upon an island in the South Seas, 
could we have felt ourselves further from civili- 
zation and comfort.” Even to-day the inhabi- 
tants of San Terenzio live chiefly upon bread, 
fruit, and fish; but as there is now quite a little 
colony of [talians, Russians, American, and 
English who come every summer during the 
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bathing season, housekeeping is a far less toil- 
some task than it was in Mary’stime. You get 
excellent butcher's meat, the water is fresh and 
sparkling, and the wine of the hills is as good as 
you need want. 

To-day San Terenzio is in full festival, as we 
have just returned from the launch of the 
Alleanza del Golfo, built at Lerici and sent off 
the stocks into the foaming, dancing waves in 
the presence of some 15,000 workingmen and 
their invited guests, who from dawn this morn- 
ing until four p. M. have been steaming and 
rowing into the little town from every village 
and hamlet overhanging the coast, as from 
Spezia herself. This is the third steamer built 
by the codperative society of workmen with 
their own saved-up capital, and in part by their 
own handiwork on festivals and evenings. 
Cooperation in Italy has considerable difticulty 
in holding its own against the ‘ dissolving 
views” of Socialists, Communists, Anarchists, 
and Nihilists, who, though they have never suc- 
ceeded in getting any fact accomplished, evince 
real genius in putting spokes into other people's 
wheels, But at least half of the workingmen 
of Liguria are thoroughgoing Mazzinians—po- 
litically, economically, if not always religious- 
ly; and codperation was one of Mazzini’s 
favorite factors of progress, Cattaneo also 
maintaining that any miracle may be accom- 
plished ‘* by associated minds.” 

Just five years ago, in the little hamlet of 
Solaro, overhanging the Gulf, five workingmen 
met to discuss the possibility of putting by 
their savings in sufficient sums and in sufficient 
numbers to build a steamer of their own to 
carry the operatives to and from their work in 
Spezia, at the Arsenal, or at the great lead 
foundry of Pertusola. Creat ditliculties had to 
be overcome, and much persuasive patience ex- 
hausted, before they could put together 310,000 
with which to build the Worhkman’s Union, 
which was launched just three years ago. She 
was a complete success, and, though carrying 
passengers for a third less than her competi- 
tors, in a year the profits were sufficient to 
build the sister vessel, the Kmilia Henfrey, and 
again the Aliiance launched to-day. The paid- 
up social capital amounts to-day to $40,000, and 
the codperatives have decided at once to lay 
down a fourth steamer. Besides the ordinary 
trattic to and from Spezia, the Government 
pays them 500 francs a month for taking the 
invalid marines to and from the hospital at 
Porto Venere. Thus codperation in the Gulf 
of Spezia has achieved a signal triumph, 

After the launch, which was really a beauti- 
ful spectacle seventy associations with their 
bands and colors filing in and taking up their 
station round the finished vessel, with her 
colors flying and her steam up, though still on 
the stocks—an old man approached me, wishing 
to present to me his son, the professor. ‘* [am 
Poggi Felice,” quoth he. Then we remembered 
that he was one of the fourteen workmen whose 
hands we clasped thirty years ago on board the 
Cagliari, as they were starting with Pisacane 
for the glorious but fatal expedition of Sapri 
to free Naples from the Bourben. They failed, 
those brave ones: six were cut to pieces with 
their leaders, Pisacane and Falcone; the rest, 
after being condemned to death, were confined 
with their third leader, Nicotera, in the under- 
ground dungeons of Favignana. But their 
failure was the forerunner of the success of the 
‘*Thousand.” Pisacane and his followers were 
the pioneers of Garibaldi and the successful 
liberators of Sicily and Naples, Garibaldi it 
was who liberated them from Favignana, and, 
once free, they immediately enlisted in the 
crack corps of the Genoese sharpshooters, and 
at the battle of Milazzo one was killed and five 





were wounded, Of these five Poggi was one, 
three are dead, and one, Carlo Rota, I am told, 
I shall find at San Pier D’Arena, where he is 
the head and soul of co%peration among the 
workmen, 


San Prer p’ARENA.—VOLTRI, August 18. 

This letter, commenced in Shelley's ilex 
woods overhanging the Bay of Spezia, has, 
after some days of wandering along the coast, 
to be finished at San Pier d’Arena and posted 
at Voltri. Here codperation is indeed flourish- 
ing, for the workmen have four dierent co- 
operative societies—the Society of Mutual Aid, 
the Coéperative Stores, the Building Society, 
and the Coiperative Iron Foundry. The stores 
have nothing particular except that their ac- 
counts are kept as I have never seen any other 
accounts kept, public or private, for clearness 
or precision, You can go through their books 
for the last twenty years, and see for yourself 
the amount of capital, of losses, profits, and 
how the dividends are distributed. At present 
their capital amounts to 245,000, besides the 
reserve fund of 310,000, and of another 32,000 
calculated for the wear and teac of machinery, 
utensils, and furniture. Their profits for the 
last six months are a clear 35,000, divided thus: 
7 per cent. on all the paid-up shares, 3', per 
cent. on all the purchases made at the stores. 
Each share costs $4, and no one can own 
more than fifty shares. These stores have nine 
sub-stores, all kept by members, who give in 
their accounts daily and balance them every 
three months, The comestibles are few but ex- 
cellent—wine, bread, paste (maccaroni), flour, 
cheese, coffee, sugar, biscuits, eggs, and dried 
mushrooms. Once they tried butcher's meat, 
but made as dismal a failure as their English 
brethren, lost $2,000, and shut up shop at once. 
They make no point of underselling the ordi- 
nary shopkeepers, marking their goods at bare- 
ly less by 5 percent. At first the women were 
opposed to the system because they could not 
get credit, but the 514 per cent. returned to 
them for every hundred francs spent overcame 
all opposition. The stores are opened to all 
non-members, who, beginning with next year, 
are also to receive 5 per cent. on their pur- 
chases. The iron foundry is also a success, and 
has a capital of $80,000, The home of the Mu- 
tual Aid Society is realiy an elegant building, 
with reading-rooms, bathroom, dispensary, a 
doctor who attends daily from twelve till two, 
and a hall capable of holding two thousand peo- 
ple. 

But what we consider the triumph of codpe- 
ration in San Pier d’Arena is the Building 
Society. Workingmen’s homes in Italy, espe- 
cially in cities, and of all cities in Naples, are 
generally unfit for human habitation. Pigge- 
ries, dog-kennels, fowl-houses, not to speak of 
stables, are often cleaner and less populated. 
in one room we have found, not only in under- 
ground Naples, but in cities such as Adria, 
eleven human beings huddled together—living, 
sleeping, feeding, ete., between four square 
walls with mud pavement, and often only with 
ahole in the roof for the smoke to escape. 
How, we ask, is cleanliness or morality to be 
taught or learned? How can a tired working- 
man be expected to exchange the delights of a 
pothouse for the din, filth, and confusion of his 
so-called home‘ Now these workingmen’s 
houses, built by the codperatives of San Pier 
d’Arena, are really palatial residences. Each 
apartment has three bedrooms, a sitting-room, 
a kitchen, closets, and (rara avis) a water- 
eloset. The members wanting an apartment 
pay fifteen cents a week until the palace is com- 
pleted. In each of the palaces, nine stories 
high (so built because of the enormous price of 
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apartments, eac 
each of these, duly nunibered tsa 
so that fate decides whether 

terrace or on a ground floor (s 
however, being made for these ext 
whether the stairs you have t S 
0) or LM When « et iba 

for habitation, 


month till they have cleared 


when the apartment is their v¢ 
a small family will take an apart 


off the bedrooms to other w 
Wives, keeping the sitting 
common. Carlo Rota, Pisacai 
one of the five wounded at Mila { i 
of the Cooperative A it 

with Armirotti, the workin 
Parliament, took us over a i 
gave us these details, w \ i 
reallv well worth recording 

Of Voltri I will only say that 
inthe Mameli palace, now belonging to N 
the brother of Gotfredo, Ita 
whose ** Frate i 1 it ilia It 
the war hvmn of every Italia 
fought and died that Italy might live ar 
for her own Rome, for which Gottt } 
fought and fell in IM’, and « 
is buried—not with Shelley t t t 
cemetery, but in Campo \ ! I 
Nono 


waking \\ 





THE most amazing statement on pa 
‘Cyprus’ is now t ‘ome oy P 


wall,” that is, of the ‘* peribolos fiw 


blocks are extant. ** Lascerta } ‘ 
ing its whole lengt vas 60 
dently there is son ifusion rt If 


are only a few biocks of this wall ext 
then it is not 600 feet long. Ca i 

decide between our author's tw it t 
I have assured myself, by servat 


the site, that the former and not 





gives the truth I under 
tempts to find traces of this exte 
have proved without resu It 
Cesnola had refreshed his memory, 
paration of his ground-plan of t te ' . 


consulting Von Hammer's plan, I ar 
} 


he would have altered his views about tl 
bolos, or outside wall. Von Har rs 
represents a steep hill, near the brow 


he supposes the temple to have st 1 | s 
peribolos wali of (ren. di Cesnola st 
down into the valley and run off at ar 
breakneck slope, before these 600 feet 
accounted for, The best proof, | 

there has been some mistake, is t 
exists nowhere, either a 
Gen. di Cesnola’s assertion that 
bolos’ only a few blocks are extant further 


confirmed because, of the 272 





of which he speaks, | 
be found. Hence, when ou 


length of the west side | ul yt is | | t t l 
g 


lille 





far as 272 feet,’ and ‘* The lk t ft 
two sides I was unable to ascertai I t t rfu t 
ready with a question. For what reasor t ~ 


do the four sides of this non-pr n per : t i t to that 


wall appear upon his plan The lengt ts tho t t lways aya ‘ 


of these sides, our author says, | 1 ! 5 f . He i 

certain, and he is not sure that t} xist \ g i to the tru I annot ' 
very small fraction of this 272 feet ont west | t t t it that of ise after t vall wa structed i 

can be found. As to the length of t f t t shi f lL 3 s 5 M ive served in the transportat f the 





side, his statement that | vated Oi) feet of | Ernest Ren in 1 M nm de én) b) : 


wiQO 


Turning now to page 215, we find our author 
speaking of the plain between Kouklia and the 
shore: this, he says, “S must formerly have been 
wooded.” 1 do not know why the word ‘trust’ 
is justifiable here, but perhaps what immediate 


ly follows will explain 


“ss 


This plain, we read, 
was doubtless the grove spoken of by Ho 
mer.” Homer mentions a precinct, which may, 
of course, have contained a grove, but there is 
nowhere in Homer mention of a grove at Pa 
phos. And, finally, we come to Von Hammer's 
Jast error, revised and enlarged by General di 
Cesnola. Near the sea, but not by any means 
so near as the most completely misleading pic 
ture on page 214 would have us suppose, stand 
two curious stones five feet apart, which 
Messrs. Guillemard and Hogarth at one time 
believed might have been parts of some ancient 
wine press or oi! press. Von Hammer saw 
these; called the oblong holes (which are their 
most remarkable feature) windows: and said 
they were remains of the ancient port of Old 
Paphos. Near them Von Hammer describes a 
pit filled with all manner of architectural frag 
ments. These last, he suggests, belonged pos 
sibly to an ancient temple, at which perhaps 
the yearly procession from New Paphos paused, 
and where its members may have made pre- 
liminary sacrifice before going up the hill to 
the temple of Old Paphos. Von Hammer also 
says that here was the spot where Aphrodite 
rose from the waves, and indulges in a great 
deal of very charming and evidently irrespon- 
sible rhetoric. Our author, however, coming 
afterwards, declares that the two stones which, 
according to Von Hammer, belonged to the port, 
were a part of the temple. He takes it for 
granted that a building there would be ‘the 
temple,” whereas Von Hammer invented the 
notion of the temple, and also that of the stop- 
Strabo tells of 
the procession and of the great temple at Old 


ping of the procession there. 


Paphos, but not a word of the stop at the bot 
There- 
fore amuch more definite description of the 


tom of the hill nor of a temple there. 
two ‘ fabrics,” which General di Cesnola says 
he discovered, is desirable before any one can 
be expected to believe that in antiquity there 
was anything on the spot of greater religious 
importance than a farm and an oil mill. 

And now, for the last time, I will find further 
fault with this very misguiding eighth chapter. 
Once upon page 214, and again upon the follow 
ing page, General di Cesnola mentions the 
river Bocarus. I cannot sympathize with the 
false modesty which prompts our author to say 
“the 


name,” 


river Bocarus, now called by another 
The modern name of the small stream 
that flows at the bottom of the hill is the Diar- 
rhizos. It is all the more necessary to use this 
modern name since the name Bocarus has no 
connection with any river or anything else 
upon the island of Cyprus. It is the only river 


name, preserved from antiquity, which un 
doubtedly belongs in the island of Salamis off the 
coast of Attica. All the maps, and nearly all 
modern reference books, are in error on this 
small geographical point; therefore, General di 
Cesnola errs here in a numerous and goodly 
all the 


errors of Von Hammer, but this is not true in 


company. IL said that he repeated 
respect of the modern name of this river. Von 
Hammer misspells it ** Dyarizos,” and gives a 
This encourages 
on going up the hill to Old 
Paphos he heard the murmuring of two brooks, 
and behold ! the sound of 
rushing waters is added to the many decorative 
forth the 
ancient precinct and the temple of 
Aphrodite. 


but, with an uneasiness which does honor to his 


grotesquely false derivation. 
him to believe that 


which are not there 


fictions with which he = furnishes 
Paphian 


Engel follows Von Hammer here, 
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insight, endeavors to prove the existence of 
these two never failing, ever-murmuring, non 
existent brooks by a most laughably irrelevant 
quotation from Toannes Cameniata. As M. de 
Mas-Latrie has most truly said, Engel did not 
add much to our knowledge of the ancient geo 
craphy of Cyprus, That has remained station- 
ary, or nearly so, since the 2sth of May, 1762, 
when DAnville presented to the French Aca 
demy his Greco-Venetian map of the island, 
with comments which have formed ever since 
the basis of the distribution of ancient names 
in Cyprus. One mistake, unavoidable in 1762 
it appears on D’Anville’s map, but is very 
plausibly veiled in his comments—is the lump 
ing together of the highest mountain in Cyprus, 
Troodos, which lies northeast of the site of Old 
Paphos, and of Mt. Santa Croce or Stavro 
vuni, which lies almost east of the same site. 
This Inst height seems to the passer-by the 
highest mountain in the island. Strabo un 
doubtedly called it Mount Olympus, and knew 
nothing of the Troodos, 

Of the river Bocarus and the comedy of dry 
asdust errors which led to its importation into 
Cypriote topography, and alse of the goodly 
company of monntains named Olympus) on 
various maps of Cyprus, I shall treat at length 
elsewhere, [tis enough tosay here that General 
di Cesnola forgets the not inconsiderable heights 
beginning on Cape Arnaut (Acamas), which lies 
northwest of Kouklid, when he says: ‘‘ East of 
Koukliad commences that range of lofty moun- 
tains, the highest of whieh, now called Troodos, 
was known as Mount Olympus.” He also for- 
gets that Mt. Troodos was not 
the ancient geographers who speak of Cyprus. 

In closing our author’s book at the end of 


known to 


chapter the eighth, { may surely say with some 
justification that [ wish this chapter had never 
It is possible, though I fear it is 
not made probable by what is to be found in 


been written. 


the other chapters of ‘ Cyprus,’ that, had Gene- 
ral di Cesnola mistrusted his own observation 
less, had he been less prone to see upon the site 
of Old Paphos what Von Hammer and Engel 
invited him to see, had he dilated with his own 
emotions exclusively, he might have 
nearer to the truth. Far from it he certainly 
would still have remained in any case, since he 


come 


never saw the temple at all, but left it as he 
found it, buried under many tons of earth. 

In closing, an expression of gratitude to 
friends at Kouklia is certainly called for. 
Without the kind and generously afforded as- 
sistance which they, who had lived upon the 
site for months, extended, I should never have 
been able in three days to declare my in 
dependence, or to prepare at any time the long 


catalogue of errors just given. Without them 








I never could have helped others towards the | 
hidden truth about the hidden shrine of Aphro- ; 


dite at Old Paphos. 
the shrine is still hidden, and will be until full 


ITspeak advisedly, since | 


publication of all the researches which were | 


ended at the beginning of last May, and which 
began last January. 
kindness of others, I would not make any one 
responsible for what I have just said except- 
ing myself alone. I trust that [ have said 
nothing of moment which the coming numbers 
of the Hellenie Journal will not substantiate: 
aud my contidence is based upon the care with 
which I studied the remains et Old Paphos 
during the last three days that excavations 
I had the pleasure of 
being present when the last Greek inscription 


were there in progress, 


was added to the wonderful store which has 


rewarded the labors of nearly half a year 


Much as I owe to the | 


The last of a number of Cypriote inscriptions | 


was also found during my stay at Kouklis. 


While [ have been writing, the memories of 





[Number rari 


kindness received at every turn during my 
tour in Cyprus have been constantly recurring. 
\nd now they are so vivid that [ am sure ot 
but one thing: IT know that those who have 
never been in Cyprus will hardly get from my 
words a picture of the warmth of welcome 
which there awaits the traveller. Again and 
again Tam tempted to rejoice at the absence of 
hotels, which procured me such a heart-warm 
ing experience, and the near acquaintance of 
those who must otherwise have been strangers. 
| but add my testimony to that of Professor 
Sayee, and of many others who have known 
the almost more than English hospitality of 
the English in Cyprus. 

Finally, I recommend all classical scholars 
in search of unsolved problems in history, 
topography, and archeology to betake them 
selves to Cyprus; but let them make haste. 
There are those now there who will soon have 


all these questions solved. L. D 


Correspondence. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE MISERY 
OF LONDON, 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sim: On my return home after a long 
absence, I have seen the notice of my ‘ Trip to 
>in your number of August 2. You 
something of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s reputation, they (the readers of the 


bor yk) 


England 


say, ‘* knowing 


rill be prepared to find in it a certain 
amount of curious doctrine, both social and 
political, . . . They will not be very much 
surprised to find him making light of the terri 
ble inisery of London, on the ground that it 
has been exaggerated for the purposes of lite 
rary sensation.” It is here implied not only 
that I have made light of terrible misery, but 
that to do this is characteristic of me. 1 will 
beg permission to quote the entire passage, a 
sentence of which, it will be seen, is here mis 
quoted, and will leave your readers to judge 
whether the imputation is well founded: 


** Everybody has something to say about the 
painful contrast between the extremes of 
wealth and poverty in London; and people 
from new countries, where the pressure on the 
means of subsistence is as yet comparatively 
little felt, are very apt to turn up their hands 
and eyes, and thank heaven that they are not 
as those English. Painful the contrast is, and 
hideous some of the low quarters of London 
are, above all at night, when the fatal gin- 
palaces tlare,and round them gather sickly and 
ragged forms coming to barter perhaps the last 
garment or the bread of to-morrow for an 
hour of excitement and oblivion. But in 
the first place we must remember, that pie- 
tures of London misery have been sought out 
and presented ti the most glaring colors 
for the purposes of literary sensation. In 
the second place, we must remember, that 
among five millions there is inevitably much 
distress, caused not only by want, but by dis- 
case, intemperance, crime, and accidents, for 
which the community is not to blame. In the 
third place, we must remember, the great im- 
migration of needy, or worse than needy, 
foreigners already mentioned. Charity, we 
find on inquiry, is active; often in those crowd- 
ed and noisome alleys we shall meet its gentle 
ministers, and we shall be told that they pass 
safely on their mission even through the worst 
haunts of crime. Nor does the number of the 
destitute and suffering after all bear any pro- 
portion to the number of those for whom the 
great city provides a livelihood, and who are 
living in decency and comfort, with all the op- 
portunities of domestic happiness and all the 
appliances of the most advanced civilization. 
The misery of London is mere repulsive than 
that of some other cities in its aspect, partly on 
account of the dinginess produced by the smoke, 
partly because it 1s crowded into such close 
quarters. The streets being, like those of an- 
cient cities generally, too narrow and crooked 
for street railways, the poople are compelled 
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REPUBLICAN INTOLI \N 


Po THE Eprror or THe NATION 


Sik: One can easily understand how power 


fully the intelligent and cultured classe 

North were drawn towards t he 

party in its voungel days | b r it 
personal and political freedom, it undeubt 
did present attractions which were not ft 
found elsewhere. If that character had beer 


maintained, it would no doubt be as stror 
the intellectual centres of the country now as 
it was in days gone by. But instead of t 
we find the Republican managers of to-day 
not only appealing directly to ignorance and 
prejudice for support, but even resorting tot 
most contemptible methods imaginable t 1} 
press intelligent discussion 

A new illustration of this fact has recently 
come within the knowledge of the write In 
Denison University, the Baptist ¢ 
Ohio, R. S. Colwell, Professor of Greek is 
been teaching political economy for some years 
Though originally a protectionist, irefu 
study of the subject convinced him that he was 
wrong, and brought him tothe other side. Sin 
the present campaign seemed to him to involve 
no other issue of so great importance as the tari 
question, he naturally concluded to support 
principles in which he believes, and, at the ear 
nest request of a creat many citizens, has min 
a few speeches in favor of taritf reforn Not 
being able to meet his arguments, the Newatr 
tmerican, the Republican county organ, mat 
fested its cl 


of impotent abuse and bad English as to dis 





igrin ina personal attack so fu 


gust the better class of Rey ublicans as wel 
Democrats 

The editor of the Granville Times, the only 
other Republican paper in the community, at 


first resented such tactics, as calculated to mak 
it impossible for an educated man to belong t 


the party ; but the bulldozing element of t} 


party seems to have suppressed his bett id 


ment, for he is now engaged y ti t t 
to silence the Professor by indu gy Repu 
cans to boveott the Colleg As is usual ir 
such cases, this petty persecuti bids fair t 
defeat its own end. Republicans wl A 


cepted high tariff as a party principle, witl 
much reflection, are beginning to raise t 
question whether a doctrine which 1 is su 


methods of defence can be worth defendiz 





lo THE Epiror ot: 


Is, the honest ones ire s viv and 

taking back the cla that the Lor 

ever said” a certain widely quoted t 
namely, that ‘‘ The only use Eng 

an Irishman is when he emigrates to t Unit 
States, and votes for free trad WW 


not the North A rican | es 


to be classed among th hones 
organs, or not, we Net Say Cc tu 
however, the astonished rea ‘ ! in t 








The Nation. 
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“ Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground”; Tenny- | 
‘Dream of Women,’ 
‘Letters of Felix Mendelssohn to Ipnaz and 
Charlotte Moscheles,’ edited 


by Felix Moscheles: a 


son's Fair illustrated; 


translated and 


new volume of Essays 


by the late FE. PO Whipple: ‘Stories and 
Sketches, by John Boyle O'Reilly: ‘A Man 
Story, by E. W. Howe; ‘Steadfast,’ by Rose 


Cooke; ‘Safe Louis De 
and * Ancient and Modern Light 


Major D £ 


Terry Building,’ by 
Coppet Berg: 


fully 


houses,’ illustrated, by 
Heap. 

The late Lester Wallack’s 
Last Fifty Years ” 


Ser ibne : "s. 


“ Memories of the 
will appear in the October 


Gi. P. Putnam’s Sons have reissued in a neat 
and compact form, for popular sale, the 
volume of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge’s edition of 
Hamilton 


ninth 
the works of Alexander This con 
tains the ‘ Federalist.’ The sole difference in 


the two issues is the omission of the irrelevant 


table of errata for the first eight volumes, and 
the list of omitted letters 
With the text of the late Helen *kson’s 





‘The Procession of Flowers in Colorado’ 


our 
readers are doubtless familiar, and they will 
recall with pleasure the vividness of the color 
the sketch. But 
ephemeral, and, after 
the 
plete but grateful oblivion of § Poole’s Index to 
The 
testing somewhat further their hold upon life 


ing and the faithfulness of 
magazine articles are 
sink into 


their short lives, usually ineom 


Periodical Literature.’ experiment of 
by subjecting them to the ordeal of republica 
tion, is always an anxious one. No author, 
however, could reasonably ask to have the task 
loving and 


of republication intrusted to more 


judicious hands than those which have endea 
vored to preserve this work by ‘‘H. H.,” in 
the form in which it comes 


Bros., 


tous from Roherts 
water-color drawings 
Miss Alice A 
Stewart, have been placed by hand as marginal 


Soston. ‘Twelve 


of ahigh degree of merit, by 
decorations on the generous pages in each copy 


i 
of the limited edition All of them are e 


ity 
IS1LYy 


attractive of the Colo 


recognizable as the morse 


rado flowers described in the text, and all, with 





possibly one exception, have been drawn from 


specimens Which a botanist would regard as 


characteristic. ‘The heavy paper, good print 
ing, and elegant binding harmonize completely 
with the text and the delineations, 

As population and manufactures grow, so 
does the 
and 


problem for the sanitary engineer, The un 


resulting material refuse augment, 


its disposal becomes an ever-increasing 


successful efforts at its solution are 
and the 
and health, 
general discussion of it 


numerous 


failures are costly, both in) money 
The latest and perhaps the best 
is Mr, J. W. 
‘Sewage Treatment, Purification, and Utiliza 
tion’ (London: Whittaker & Co.; New York: 
D. Van Nostrand), although 


with special reference to I 


siaters 


which, written 


sh conditions, 
sets forth general principles that are applica- 
ble elsewhere under similar conditions, The 
author writes as an expert of twenty years’ 
experience, and very wisely concludes ‘ that 


universally 


there is no one 
ble.” The 
methods intelligently and with apparent fair- 


process applica 


volume discusses all recognized 


ness, though with decidedly expressed 


Op 


nions, and we recommend it to an honorable 


place in the sanitarian’s library. 

Of theatrical autobiographies there is never 
any dearth, but just now the great success of 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and O1Y the 
has greatly stimulated their production in Eng 


Stage’ 


land. Two of the 


most recent are little pam 
phlets sketching the careers of two of the comic 
songsters or entertainers of London—‘ Corney 


Grain, by Himself’ (London ; John Murray), 








The Nation. 


and ‘A Society Clown, by George Grossmith | 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith). Both Mr, Grain | 
ind Mr, Grossmith are pleasantly innocent in | 
their frank autobiographies, and inoffensively 
nterested in themselves. Mr. Grain is a part- | 
ner in the German Reed show, and Mr, Gros- | 
smith is the original Sir Joseph Porter and | 
Aveo in the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas: but | 
} 1 


giveentertainments in private 


both performers 
houses—a recular business in London, where a 
dull society has to hire its amusers. To a cyni- 
these 
men describe their relations to the society they 


eal critic the which gentle 


chapters in 


i 


, and their own adventures and misad- 





ventures therein, are much the most entertain- 
ing. Nota few of their little anecdotes a social 
observer might find typical. To the future his- 
torian of the English stage—if such a being 
shall exist—Mr. 
the rehearsing and performing of the Gilbert 


ever Grossmith’s chapter on 
and Sullivan operettas will be useful. 
M. Edouard Rod will 


author of an extremely sombre and 


be remembered as the 
pessimistic 
which appeared some years ago under 
* La which 
much 


Course 2X la Mort, and 
The 


ronan, about thirty, and for several years 





ability author is still a 
Literature 


life 


has been Professor of 
in the [ 


seems to have a healthy interest 


Comparative 


niversity of Geneva, and now 


for him—at 
has collected 


in its literary aspects. He 


Ss more recent papers into a volume: 


le dix-nenviéme si¢cle—Giacomo 


Paris: Perrin: Boston: Schoenhof) 


The article upon Leepardi is, however, only 
one among nearly a dozen which make up the 
the 


‘Richard 


volume: some of the more attractive of 


thers being ** Les Véristes italiens,” 


Wagner et PEsthethique allemande,” and ‘* Les 
Préeraphaclites anglais.” 

The more notewo thy articles in the June and 
Biblio 


Gruten- 





July numbers of the Ceatralblatt fitr 


thelsocesen inelude a contribution to the 


foster controversy by A, Wyss, who dis 


putes the conclusions of Hessels, and points out 


ome of the weak places in the arguments of 


the Costerians: a note by J. Gildemeister, giv- 


ing references to some Oriental works in which 
smade of the discovery of America; 
inarticle by Dr. Falk on the author 


ol th 


] robable 


e colophon in the Catholicon of 1460, which 


is generally ascribed to Gutenberg, but which 


he believes was written by Conrad Humery: 
anda useful descriptive summary of the princi- 
pal bibliographical works published in Belgium 


The August number contains the first 


a full and interesting account of 


in ISS; 
instalment of 
of some 


the discovery, by G. Merula, in 1454, 


twenty-five classical manuscripts in the Bene- 


Bobbio. 


dictine monastery of 
‘ number of the 


ihe June Erport Journal 
year of this poly 


Cireular for the Book, 


Leipzig) completes the first 


glot ‘International 





[Number 1211 


and two United 


and L, Prang & 


cordi, and Heepli (Milan 
States firms, Be nzige ra ©o; 
Co, 

A Pottery and Porcelain Exhibition, with a 
American workmen, will be 
the Trustees of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art in Me- 
morial Hall, Fairmount Park, Vhiladelphia, on 
November 13. This is 
first of an annual series of 


competition for 
opened by 


October 16, closing on 
intended to be the 
competitive exhibitions, taking up in turn all 
the various art industries. The Trustees have 
a yearly income of about $1,000, derived froma 
fund given by the late Joseph C. Temple for this 
For particulars the Secretary should 
Hali. The 


prise seems in every way laudable. 


purpose, 
be addressed at Memorial enter 
-——Mr. Mallock 


prus in 


gives us, in his essay on Cy- 
pretty 
hold that a plausible 


Scribner's tor September, a 


illustration of the strong 


error has on popular belief. There has been, 
be says, a general destruction of the forests in 
Cyprus, and, as a consequence, there has been 
diminution of the rainfall.” It is 
that Mr. Mallock 


with any care the mooted question involved in 


“a great 
hardly likely has studied 
this unhesitating assertion; indeed, he may not 
know that it is in discussion among speci:lists 

Yet the relation 


of cause and effect is stated in his entertaining 


in forestry and meteorology. 


story with as much contidence as if it were a 
like the destruction of 
Now, 
this matter, 


matter of direct record, 
the Abbey of Bella Pais hy the Turks, 
as soon as one begins to examine 
he will tind that the diminution of rainfall as a 
consequence of forest-cutting in the countries 
around the Mediterranean is not proved by any 
valid line of argument, The possibility of the 
the 


desire to tind an immediate 


reverse relation does not seem to enter 
popular mind; the 
cause for any suspected effect is too strong to 
be satisfied with remote and slow. processes, 
But it is certainly possible that a decrease of 
rainfall consequent on a change in natural and 
widespread conditions could prevent the natu 
ralreforesting of a region from which the trees 
May not this be the case 
As to the ** 


this is pure 


are cut off, in Cy- 
great diminution of the rain- 


imagination. There 


prus / 
fell,” 


doubtless heen some decrease, 


has 
for the geologic 
evidence of gradual desiccation is almost uni 
that 
the raintall of the Mediterranean region was 
The 


studies of the physical conditions of Greece 


versal; but there is no evidence to show 


much creater than now in historic times. 
best 
in the classic period fail to discover that 1t was 


then a rainy country; as long as the couniry 


has been known it bas had its droughts, and it 
has needed careful cultivation to secure good 
When 


world, and gathe 


returns, Cyprus was a in the 
red tribute from foreign na- 


good its 


power 


is to make natural deficiencies, 


it must have been a thrifty island; but, with 





and Mr, Hedeler, 
and publisher, deserves a word of 
hich he has 
number, 


* and Printing Trades” 
commendation for the skill with w 
viven fresh interest to each successive 
anda reference value to the vearly volume 

d rary 
mentioned the re 


Among the contents of more than temp 
interest and value, may be 


ent tariffs of Italy, Rumania, and the several 


British colonies of Australasia; the full text, 
in French, German, and English, of the Inter 
national Copy ht Union ; and much infor- 


mation concerning the international (Smith- 


Se 





sonian) exchange of books, t Richter, 


an intelligent and industrious librarian in the | 


Dresden, 
accounts of the publishing 
haus, Tauchnitz 

Brothers (Stuttgart), Quantin (Paris), Samp- 
son Low, and the Bible Society (London), Ri- 


sibrary at Also, descriptive 
Brock- 


Kroner 


houses of 


Baron (Leipzig), 





| the loss of power, there has been a steady decay 
of thrift. 
farm in a dry region, 


It is a difficult matter to 


manage a 


The farmer must be 
undisturbed in his work, and must have a good 


market near at hand; then let him but keep his 


ivating canals in good repair, and, with a 





moderate rainfall, he will transform a dusty 
Cut down the forests, 


country into a garden 
and the streams rise in freshets with every 
The 
the canals, and 


shower, and run dry in fair weather. 


freshets wash out breaches in 
the water is wasted. Barbarous invaders are 


as destructive as tloods. 


| 

| 

—The Report of the Factory Inspectors of 
| the State of New York for the year 1887 con- 
| tains a brief account of the proceedings of 
| those officers and a large quantity of padding. 
Some twenty-five pages are devoted to an essay 
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Washington. He was born into one of the best 
of the professional families which then domi- 


nated New England. Leaders in all the learn- 


ed professions were among his kinsfolk. His | 


cousin, James Marsh, was President of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and a leader of American 
thought in the exploration ef German philoso 
George P, 

W hen he 
Was appointed Minister to Italy in TS61, he was 


phy as interpreted by Coleridge. 


Marsh was the tlhower of the family, 
the most eminent of American scholars, and 
one of the most eminent of American states- 
men, and he remained at that post for twenty 

Writers of 
twenty or thirty years ago generally designate 


one fruitful and honorable years. 
hin as a philologist, the new *Cyclopadia of 
American Biography’? designates him as a di 
plomatist, and in both characters he deserves 
a memorial volume. 

The present volume is due to the pious labors 
of his wife, and it deals most with his personal 
character, his growth and life as a man. The 
first part is the most interesting. He was a 
universal genius, it seems. The author nar- 
rates with classic simplicity and clearness an 
ecdotes which show his early love for nature, 
the plastic arts, music, mechanics, languages, 
books, science. He was very fond of working 
with tools and watching workmen, but his 
great delight was, like Macaulay's, to lie on his 
The ‘ Eneyclopidia 
Britannica’ was his favorite at the age of 


elbows and read a book, 


seven, and to have the undisturbed enjoyment 
of it he used to drag it under dark tables. Be 
fore he was observed he had ruined his eyes. 
He was not allowed to read freely again till he 
was eleven, and he had to use glasses all the 
rest of his life. Meantime, he had made re- 
markable development in hearing. His pas 
sion for music was strong, his sensibility for 
the most delicate musical notes was quick, he 


all loud or 


harsh sounds gave him acute physical pain— 


knew the notes of all the birds: 


the sounds of church bells among the rest. He 
learned Latin and Greek vira voce, his brothers 
reading them to him. In this way the habits 
were acquired which made him so remarkable 
a linguist. He could speak any language as 
When he 


heard a Janguage spoken by natives, he always 


soon as he could read it fluently. 
joined in the conversation, and showed as won 
derful power of reproducing vocal sounds as of 
catching them. 

He entered Dartmouth College in 1816. He 
had been a few months at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, in 1815, but his father said he never 
knew how or when George prepared for college, 
That might well be 
his father was a trustee, and the Marsh boys 


He passed in with credit. 
were Well known in Hanover; an elder brother 
had lately graduated with the highest honors. 
But he was at once recognized by his classmates 
asa prodigy of scholarship, and next to Rufus 
Choate, who was two classes before him, and un- 
approachable in brillianey, he was the hero of 
handled the mathe 
Newton, read immensely in 
read the 


his day in college. He 


mathics like a 


Greek and Latin, ** (ireek poets and 


historians with as much ease as an ordinary 


man would read a newspaper,” plunged into 


talian, Spanish, Portuguese, Freneh, Ger 


man: and yet it is said that he never spoke of 
his college life in after years except to blame 
bimself for wasted time, or to praise Choate 


Atter gradu 
taught 


rland fashion, 


or some other fellow-student 


— 


ating : head of his class, he 
school a while, in the old N 


like John 
Rufus Choate, and the rest. Choate was a col 





Adams, and Daniel Webster, and 


lege tutor. But Marsh was a failure: he soon 


had enough of teaching to last Lim through 


life Lovg afterwards he wa 


offered profes 





‘The Nation. 


sorships at Harvard and elsewhere, but he was 
not to be tempted. ‘* What can I say more /” 
he writes in 185% ‘LT hate boys, hate tuition, 
hate forms, and possess only one qualitication 
for the place, namely, poverty.” 

He studied law and practised for about 
twenty years, In 1S45 he was elected a repre 
sentative in the Congress of the United States. 
These twenty years were the fruitful period of 
his philological life. He very early became in- 
terested in the northern races from whom the 
English are descended, and applied himself to 
the study of their languages and literature and 
In 1832 (1832 


quent correspondence with Prof. Rafn of the 


antiquities. IN64) he was in fre- 
University of Copenhagen, writing indifferent- 
ly in English and Danish. In 1838 he printed 
He collected the rarest 


books in these northern languages and read 


an Icelandic grammar. 
them. He also wrote articles about them, and 


delivered orations—or, at least, an oration, a 
great one, delivered before the Philomathesian 
Society of Middlebury, Vermont, in 1845, At 
that time these languages and literatures, the 
Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic, were as remote 
from common scholarly knowledge as Algonkin 
or Choctaw. The swarm of German scholars 
lighted upon them. 


knowledge of ‘ Beowulf* was talked of much as 


had not yet Grimm's 
Mr. Trumbull’s knowledge of Eliot’s Bible is 
now. Four or five Englishmen were working 
with Grimm or after him. The Kembles were 
lamenting that John Mitchell Kemble was no- 
thing better than the chief of Anglo-Saxonists 
in England, Noone of them was to he com- 
pared for a moment with Mr. Marsh in general 
mental vigor or special linguistic genius. His 
published works are eminently fresh and origi- 
nal, not professorial, not of any school, not dis- 
cussions of other students’ views, but clear 
statements of what he saw with his own eyes in 
his own copies of the original works, with the 
comments of an American thinker. His * Lee- 
delivered 
before the post-graduates of Columbia College 


tures on the English Language,’ 
in 1850, and * Lectures on the Origin and History 
of the English Language and Its Early Litera- 
ture, delivered before the Lowell Institute in 
1860, were almost extemporaneous utterances 
from the stores of his earlier studies, but they 
were everywhere recognized as the best books 
of their kind, and they are still counted among 
the books which no gentieman’s library can be 
Philologists, who have been in the 
habit of thinking of Mr. Marsh mainly as the 
chief of the American scholars of his time, may 


without. 


be disappointed to tind that the life and letters 
have the briefest reference to his linguistic life. 
No part of his philological correspondence is 
given, and apparently little of it has been re- 
covered, He never kept a journal, and seldom 
talked about bis past. He had conscientious 
so that the data for 
a biography as & mental record are very scanty. 
We have to thank the 
plished friend who shared his 


scruples about it, it seems: 


memory of the accom- 
hours of study 
for such record as is preserved, 

Mr. Marsh was 


Representatives from 143 to IM), the time of 


a member of the House of 


the annexation of Texas, the Mexican war, 
and the organization of the Snuthsonian Insti 
We get 
Washington in those days, with many interest- 
ing anecdotes. One is worth copying. An 
English friend inquired of Mr. Marsh ‘how 
much bis Congressional elections bad cost him.” 


tution. a lively picture of the life at 


His answer was, ** Not so much as a glass of 
wine. L never askeda man to my house for the 
sake of his vote, nor, so far as I can now re- 
member, did IT ever do any man any service 
with that end inview, In my State such things 


are not necessary.” In IM’ Mr. Marsh was 
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appointed Minister to Turkey. He returned to 
America in 1854. Half the volume is occupied 
with letters of this period. Kossuth and Koszta 
figure in it, and sketches of lifein Constantino- 
ple and Athens, and of travels in Egypt and 
Palestine and Europe. 

The rest of this first volume is devoted to the 
eight following years of Presidents Pierce and 
Buchanan, and closes with Mr. Marsh’s appoint 
ment, by President Lincoln, as Minister to Italy 
in IN6l, He had declined a Senatorship from 
Vermont, and other inviting positions, under 
the compulsion of pecuniary embarrassment. 
He had in his early life engaged in building up 
a village of woollen factories. Changes in the 
tariff had ruined him; after a struggle of many 
years, he tinally gave up all his property to his 
creditors, and ‘Sat the age of fifty-nine began 
the world with a debt of ten thousand dollars 
in good new notes, and not a shilling to pay it 
with.” 
wrote for the periodicals, delivered lectures. 
He did not succeed as a popular lecturer. He 


He put all his talents to the exchangers, 


spoke quietly and rapidly, and spoke close- 
packed sense—most likely, also, a good many 
long words, 

Most men of any size have different aspects 
from the spear side and the spindle side, This 
book isa spindle-side view of Mr. Marsh. He 
was a big, vehement, masterful man among 
men, full of vitality and good cheer, and a cer 
tain ponderous wit or humor, But no man 
was tenderer towards woman. Reverence for 
woman Was common to the Puritans of New 
England, and with good reason. It was a 
marked trait of the Marshes, and strongly ac 
ecented in George P. Marsh. As a child, he 
‘manifested a strong predilection for the com 
panionship of girls rather than of boys”; in 
later life ** he invariably shunned gentlemen's 
parties”; his letters are written to ladies by 
preference, He finds it easier to write to them, 
he says, even when he means the letters for 
their husbands. His public addresses abound 
in eloquent paragraphs in their honor, His 
companion. 


wife he made his inseparable 


Through the largest part of this book she is 
spoken of as unable to walk or stand, but 
means are found to take her over the conti 
nents, through galleries of art, through deserts, 
up mountain peaks supposed to be inaccessible, 
the strong arms of her husband being always 
ready. His biography is in one sense her re 
miniseences, and it is none the less charming 
for that. 
ful book, 
ness and death of his kinsfolk and friends is so 


In one respect, however, it isa pain- 
Mr. Marsh's suffering from the sick 


acute and so frequent as to make one feel as 
though woe were always impending. 

Mr. Marsh was always an early riser. His 
working time was between five and nine in the 
morning. Hestruck an average when he was 
a lawyer by sleeping in his office while his part 
ner listened to bores; in the House of Repre 
sentatives it was a standing pleasantry to pre 
dict when J. Q. Adams and G, P. Marsh would 
go tosleep. He read as fast as another man 
would turn the leaves of a book, and his habit 
was to begin in the middle and read both ways. 
He read many books at once, changing from 
one to another every hour or so. In his fami 
liar letters he is much of a polyglot, and a pun 
Baird 


bestimi I suppose, that Aibernate in) summer 


‘some, 


ster, of course, He sends Mr. 
It’s a real hibernicism, isn’t it/” A great many 
letters, by the way, are to Mr. Baird of the 
Smithsonian 
tilled with an amateur’s talk about natural sci- 
ence, Which is not Mr. Marsh’s best aspect, He 


letters of friendship mainly, but 


speaks of some one as thinking him strong in 
punctuation, and not wholly ignorant of Low 
Dutch, but in He was 


‘science a dummy. 








eee 








not that. He was a true lover ot 


Was one of lis favorite thou ts tl 


naturally grows deeper and wat 


His last great book is on man 


Phe Earth as Modified by Human 


A second volume is to tell t 
twenty one fruitful years w 


spent as Minister to Italy 


MEMORIALS OF ARCHBISHO} 


Ri ward Chenevt Tren ii \r 
ters and Memorials. Edited 
of * Charles Lowder Ey 
gan Paui, Trench & Co ISss 

Cities ** Letters and Me wha 

adequate record of a man w wat 

ed and remarkable in a variety 

Trench was a poet and a thee 


Archbishop of Dublin the dithcult 


ed upon him of reconstitutir thi 


Church in Lreland after the pass 


(iladstone’s measure of disestablisl 


vious to his promotion to the Ar 





been Dean of West: 


+43 


See, he 


these ecclesiastical « eS njointl 


position he occupied in the wor 
brought him into contact with 
most distinguished, intellectual 
in the England of his day The b 
such a man would have been rey 
rest, but the Archbishop, it apy 
an injunction upon his family—or 
rate, very emphatically expressed 
that after his death no record of hi 


be ¢given to the world. His widow 


this injunction in the letter, thougl 


the spirit. The ** Letters and Mem 


tained in the two volumes we are 


not profess to be a life of the Archhi 


are only a selecti 


and journals, with just so much 


their content 


narrative as to make tl 


to the general reader. The msti 
er words, a bad and imperfect biog 


better would it have been, in ir 


either absolutely to obey tl “ 


Archbishop or altogether to | 


them. The present work is a ne 
protitable addition to that huge mass 
matter purporting to be books, but 
such only in name and outward ay 
like Charles Lamb's backza t 
lhe future Archbishop of Dul \ 
that city on September 5, ING H 
ever, [rish only through tl a 


in 


birth. His parents were earl 





and his life, until he became Ar 
almost wholly s} n Englar 
men of thoughtful and imaginat 
ents, the England of the f 
this century must »t 
in itmospher \ t 
y «] f her his ‘ te vs 
a wonderful outbreak of ¢ sat 
t} i I or i! | if ist ‘ t ssf 
(rreat Britain ! i 
power of Nap - ha 
herself a foremost ] ¢ yg 
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the expense bestowed upon it is in striking con 
trast with the character of its contents 
Looked at from a literary point of view, the 
poems contained tn if are about as worthless as 
those of any collection that industrious dul 


ness has ever sueceeded in gathering together 


It would perhaps be no more than justice to 
give it precedence over all similar collections 
that have been made, These ballads may, in- 
deed, be supposed to have some value as illus 
trating the manners and feelings of the past, 
and thisis the special claim to consideration 
which their compiler sets up for them. Still, 
even in this respect they will be found in most 
cases to be of as little importance as they are ot 
interest. It needs no one to come from the 
dead to tell us that some parents have opposed 
the wishes of their children in the matter of 
marriage, that some husbands have been 
drunkards and brutes, that some wives have 
been shrews, and that, in fine, human nature 
has in former centuries exhibited itself in the 
same agreeable or disagreeable ways that it 
nineteenth. The truth is, these 
ballads seem to have been selected almost en 


does in the 


tirely for the cuts with which they were headed 
Upon the faithful reproduction of these in fac 
simile Mr, Ashton prides himself unreservedly. 
As works of art it is not necessary to discuss 
their merits. It is sutticient to say that while 
the volume appears to have been pot up for 


+t 


their sake, it has not heen so ostensibly: and 


militates accordingly against the eternal fitness 
of things that 


wretched should be el! 


literary matter so utterly 


thed in a puise so ele 
pant. 
The original matter which the editor has pre 


ked by 


some novel and surprising information, and by 





fixed to the collection of ballads is mar 


criticism which is even more novel and surpris 
ing than the information. There is this to be 
said for it, that it contains one piece which 
surpasses in literary value anything and every 
thing else to be 
‘The Nut-Brown Maid,” which * pretty poem 
as Mr. Ashton calls it, he gives in full, as 


found in th 


might not be familiar to some of his readers 
and he is honestly of opinion that it ‘tis wor 


thy of a place in the literature of its century.’ 


This betokens a judicious attitude of mind. It 
is clear that enthusiasm of the sort whicl 
comes from the late discovery of what is known 
to everv one else will r jead Mr. Ashton 
astray. His general c1 ! this pie 
and the information ¢ ted in his Introdu 
tion, tend to impress firmly upon us the convic 
tion that in the course of his seventeenth-ce 
tury investigations he 1 cely to al tup 
certain epic called ** Paradi Lost,” which he 
will be disposed to consider a pa rood thir 
at least a pretty good thi for its time 
fits kind, Only in case he undertakes to 
print his discovery, it is to be | 1 that | 
will edit it with m ca ind knowledge tl 
hehas bestowed upon | \ 1 Visa 
Phe obvious errors of tl i ire here 2 
one’ ri t and e ow s s ft 
explanat either requl i reexpial i 
wrongly whei t lo, > e blunders 
made areof t Lross i f fon, fori 
stan Wik Is ( torimii Cire e,' 1s 
rravely rendered town 1 the 
jection Variant rin of LO Is llitet 
preted \ As tl \ m worth read 


ing in this quarto of three hundred and fifty 
pages, It is annoylig to have it reproduced in 
this slipshod fashion 

It is always pleasant to pass fr the work of 
the compiler to that of t r. In this 
! it ipte Cera 
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we have a further outcome of the researches of 
the one man who, in the ballads of our tongue, 
] 


is the greatest authority now living, and it is 





not 100 much tosay the create authority that 


has ever lived, The progress of the work has 
been so often noticed in these columns that 
there is. little opportunity left to speak in new 


terms of the ection with which 





everything connected with the subject has been 
treated, as well as of the exhaustive learning 
that has been 


ticular poem that is printed. The part before 





J 
Fes 


' 


us consists of forty-two ballads, almost all of 
ng to the Robin Hoodcyele. It is 


which bel 


) 


uteresting to observe how in these the usual 





development H 
tion has been reversed; how, in the event: 

corded in the later pieces as contrasted with the 
earlier, the prowess of the famous out 
y diminishes instead of increasing. The readers 
of ‘Ivanhoe’ will note, too, several of the 


places from which Seott de 





Of amore wide-reaching interest is the 
duction to the ballad of ‘* Adam Bell, Clym of 
the Clough, and William of Cloudesley.” It is a 
nine of information in regard to the widely 
diffused series of stories connected with the 


shooting atanepple, or soine other object, in 
close proximity to a living person, of which 
the most famous exemplar is the lezendof Wil 
lian Tell, But the whole volume, like those 
Which have preceded it, is full of illustrative 
matter, in which the learning of the East and 
the West has been brought together so as to 
shed light upon the subject of which the parti- 
cular ballad treats. It is gratifying to see this 
creat work going on steadily to its completion, 
tor it is preéminently one of the kind that will 
never have to be done a second time. In this 
instance the worth of the contents will admit 
of any extent of external decoration, and the 
beautiful form in which the publishers have 


» collection corresponds fithy to its 


The Photographie Neqative, 


tical guide to the preparation of sensitive 


written as a prac 


By the Rey. W. H. Burbank. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 188s, 


io] 
THERE is a defect running through the litera 


ture of photography, with few exceptior 





these mainly books of scientific investig: 





who had something new to say, and, 
, said it in the fewest words possible, or 





at least with no idle repetition), 


which we wish 
to press home on the minds of the professional 
Writers on photography, for it is making thei 
literature a nuisance, Ve mean the extrava 
rant tendency to pad their books out to large 


dimensions by the insertion of matters alread) 





} 
‘ 


worn out by repetition, and often of no practi- 


cal value—apparently because the really impor 





tant matter is so little that, if the work were 
linited to it, the dimensions of the volume 


h the ambition of | 





would be incommensurat 
What is necessary to be said with 
regard to practical photography, and would be 
lL utility to the learner, could be said in a 
book of half the bulk of this, whichis devoted 
to the production of the negative, and, atter 
, word on the most inpor- 
tant point in reference to this particular sub 
ject But the photographie author, being 


senerally atyro in letters, magnifies the im 





portal of his « and cannot satis 
aspirations with asmall book, sueh 
result from t sion of all matter n 
of momen I therefore goes over 





well-known ground of past) exi 


ids | RoW th pages of information as 


- 


as the peography « 
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The author of this book, for instance, goes 
through all the details of some twenty-odd 
negative processes, some of which never bad 
any value, as, for instance, Canon Beechey’s, 
Capt. Abney’s, Sutton’s, Vogel's, the Gum-gal- 
lic, and some othersof doubtful utility, while the 
greater part by far have now only an historic 
interest, and not more than three of the whole 
have any practical existence for the photogra- 
plher, The old wet collodion, the simple washed 
collodion emulsion, and the gelatine processes 
are all that any person can require for practi- 
cal purposes: and even trom the enormous num- 
nodifications made by the crowd of ex- 
perimenters in the three or four distinct 
processes, our author's selections have been 
rather at random than from any knowledge of 
their actual working qualities. Thus, of Canon 
Beechey’s process, Which was only a trivial 
modification of the collodio-bromide emulsion, 
he says that it possessed ‘** technical qualities of 
about one-half the sensitiveness of wet plates,” 
which is simply absurd; the best of the pro- 
cesses of this type never passing the fifth of the 
sensitiveness of wet plates. The principal fact 
remaining of Capt. Abney’s processes (for he 
discovered several, none of which were of any 
worth) is that the adoption of one of them 
resulted in losing all the photographie results 
of one of the eclipse expeditions. The author 
recommends Vogel’s coumbined emulsion process, 
not seeming to know that it was a nostrwn, and 
easily exploded in practical working out, and 
certainly never having tried it, which must 
have been the case with regard to most of the 
processes he deseribes. 

Cnder remarks on exposure, ete., the author 
says that ‘tthe time of exposure is inversely 
as the distance of the objects to be photograph 
ed, To this law is due the reproduction of the 
! This 


passes human comprehension, and throws a 


effect known as aerial perspective ” 


very grave imbputation on the author’s ele- 


mentary scientific education, to say the least. 
There is no such law to begin with, and * tie 
effect known as aerial perspective ” is due sim 
ply to the intervention of illuminated vapor 
between the observer and the distance. An 
object tive miles away is photographed as 
quickly as one ten miles away; but when ob- 
jects are brought within very close range of 
the lens the focus is lengthened, and then the 
exposure of the plates is prolonged according 
to another law, stated correctly by the author: 
‘The timeof the exposure varies directly as 
the foeal lengths of the objectives (lenses)”:; but 
there is no approach to the variation indicated 
in the other * law.” 

The historical part ef the book is extremely 
incomplete as history and imperfect as de- 
scription. The tannin process, as discovered 
and first put into practice by Major Russell, 
was a pure bromide process, and it was after- 
The collodio- 
broinide emulsion was not in the least due to 


wards applied to iodo-bromide, 


Gaudin, though he had suggested something 





like it; and in the entire history no mention is 
made of the important practical discovery that 
an emulsion made with en excess of nitrate of 
silver possesses a degree of sensitiveness so 
much greater than that of the first emulsion of 
Sayeeand Bolton, that it changed the character 
of all the work done with emulsions. The 
Whole of this portion of the book is cursory, 
aud evidently only wanted to swell out the 
Volume, 

Vith regard to the really important subject 
ot the so-called orthochromatic  film-plates, 
the author really gives no original informa- 
tion, nor does he approach the subject in a 


ivy te enable the reader to benetit by bis 


experience, if he bave any—which seems to 
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rations’; here we should) suppose that thi 


- 


n placed further 
vest, on the other side of the Danube. The 
econd is ‘*‘ Vines of March of the 


Tribes.” It seems to us 


German 
misleading to com 


f march in Pannonia, 


as if this were their original seat. The succes- 
‘ral migrations are indi- 
cated by dates; we would suggest that the date 
of the Burgundian settlement at Worms should 
bo added, The map of ** The Germans in the 
Mimpire” (for a,b, o00— by the way, dates ought 
to be attixed tothe maps) contains useful dates 
on the face of the map for the settlement and 
occupation of the several countries, The maps 
of the © Frankish Kingdom under the Mero 
Vingians” and “under the Carolingians” will 
be very acceptable to students, as 


really accurate and intelligible 


containing 
boundary lines, 
as wellas allthe detail which they need, The 
last map, **Chureh Centres in Europe in the 


time of Charlemag 


ie,” Contains material which 
we believe is not elsewhere accessible in) Eng- 


lish, 


tev. W. Holman 
Religious Tract Society 


Life on the Congo. Vv the 
Bentley London 


Iustrated. Pp. 126, Svo 

Mr. BENTLEY is of the Baptist Mission. His 
book is not deseriptive, but relates mainly to 
the habits, customs, and beliefs of the natives 
Heappears to be a careful observer and ha 
Nected many interesting facts. Incidentally 


he writes more favorably of the climate than 


most travellers to this region, having been on 


the C two years anda half before he was 





attacked by fever. He also relates an interest 
ing conversation with one of the negroes from 


the upper river in regard to the repeated 


attacks upon Stanley during his first expedition 
on its waters These were due, according to 
not to hostility, but simply to emula- 
tribe heard that the tribes above 


with the strangers, and according], 


they did the same, Of the native language, 
one of the many forms of the Bantu, he says 


The most marked feature is the euphonie con 


cord, a principle by which the characteristic 


| 
prefix of the noun is attached to the pronoun 
and adjectives qualifying it, and to the verb 
of which it is) the subject Thus, matadi 

find manmpwena mnpembe jitanga beni: 
th rreat white stones are very heavy.” He 


quotes with approval the statement made in 


Mr. RR. oN. Cust’s work on the Afriean lan 


founded on the most systematic and philosoph 
eal basis, and the number of words may lx 
multipliel to an almost indefinite extent.” 
truth of Mr 
go native is a 
born trader Hesavs, “A tive-vear-old boy will 
mehow vet three or four strings of beads, and 


With them will buy a small chicken. After a 





is worth eight or 
ten strings, and his eapital is doubled.” He is 
, and with the pri 


lsof this, of rat hunting and barter with 





hie vs, he at last gets capital enough to 
make a trading trip to the coast. All this 
time he lives, apart from his parents, in a 


house with the other bovs of the village 
| right inheritance is from unele to 
nephew, thus a man’s slaves and real property 
goto the eldest son of his eldest sister, or the 
xtof kin on such lines.’ A man’s children, 
n the other han ire ft property of his 


Che Congo week consists of four days, the 





| 





mensure | known and untaught 
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if time, being held every fourth or eighth day. 
The laws of the market are stringent. ‘ No 
one is allowed to come armed, no one may 
eatch a debtor on market day, no one may 
use a knife against another in a passion. The 
penalty for all these offences is death, and 
many muzzles of buried guns stick up in the 


market places to warn other rowdies ainst a 








like fate.” The natives have no religion, un 
less the simple belief in a Supreme Being, whom 
they neither fear nor worship, can be so re- 
garded. They have great faith in the power of 
charms (to which, however, they do not attri- 
bute any personality, and so do not worship 
them, as some travellers have asserted) as well 
as in witeheraft, which enters into every rela 
tion of life, and is the fruitful souree of nume- 
rous murders. The author describes two cu- 
rious customs prevailing among them, Ndembo 
and Nkimba, 


chiefly, are attacked by hysteria, and are cat 


In the former, young people, 


ricd away to an enclosed place outside of the 
village, Though supposed to be dead, they are 
supplied with food by their parents or friends, 
and after a time, varying from three months to 
three years, on the payment of certain doctor's 
fees, they are brought to life again. Return 
ing to their homes, they pretend entire igno 
rance of everything which they have previous 
ly known, even to the mastication of food, 
which is done for them, The other is a species 
of freemason society established for mutual 
help and protection, having an initiation cere 
This the 
novice learns during a seclusion of from. six 


moniai and a mysterious language. 


months to two years, required for this purpose 
Mr. Bentley says that this language has evi 
dently been made, but upon what principles he 
is still unable to discover, although he has col 
lected two hundred words and forty sentences. 
“The vocabulary is limited, and is charae- 
terized by the system of alliteral concord.” 
This society is spreading among the natives on 
the south bank of the Congo, and has been in 


some ways useful to the missionaries, 


Klementaru Treatise on A valytical Mechanics. 
By William (. Peek D., LL. D., Professor 
4 


of Mathematics, Mechanies, and Astronomy 


in Columbia College. A. S. Barnes & Co, 

\rnour thirty vears ago Prof. Peek published a 
Klements of Mechanics for the 
use of Colleges, Academies, and High Schools.” 


treatise on the * 


The elementary text-books then in use were too 
simple for advanced students, and, from their 
non-mathematical character, furnished a very 
inadequate basis for future study and inves 
tigation on the part of the student himself, 
The more thorough and complete treatises 
were too ditticult for beginners, and too exten 
sive for use as text-books. There was too wide 


a gap between the elementary and the com 


plete treatises, which Prof. Peck’s book was in- 
tended to till, It was in many respects an ad- 
mirable work, but it was not quite adapted to 
the educational conditions then existing in this 
country. It was in advance of the times. 
The processes of the differential and integral 
frequently introduced, and at 
that time the number of students who had 
studied the caleulus was very small, and cf 
these a still smaller proportion were able to 
make any intelligent use of its methods, In 
nearly if not quite all our colleges the caleulus 
was an “optional” studv, and the choice al 
most invariably fell on anvthing rather than 
theealeulus. The result was that inour acade 


mies and high schoo 


s, although the teachers 
were to a large extent college graduates, the 
calculus was a branch of mathematics un 


Accordingly, a year 
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after its publication, Prof. Peck added to his 
book an appendix, in which the more important 
principles of mechanics were demonstrated by 
the processes employed in those branches of 
mathematics usually studied, and those por- 
tions of the work which might be omitted 
‘* without impairing the unity of the subject” 
This, however, did not 
Teachers did not 
like to use, and pupils did not care to buy, a 


were pointed out. 


prove entirely satisfactory. 


text-book a considerable portion of which was 
unintelligible and useless. It was evident that 
not only students in high schools and acade 


mies, but also those in teeclinical schools and 


undergraduates in colleges, required a text 
book constructed on a lower mathematical 
level. To meet this demand, Prof. Peck pub 
lished in 1870 a substantially new work. The 
general plan of the book was the same as that 
of the former, but it was entirely rewritten, 
and analytical geometry was the upper limit 
of the mathematical knowledge assumed to he 
possessed by those making use of the work. 
Less than this it Was impossible to assume with 
out abandoning the attempt to treat mathema 
tically any but the simplest problems of the 
science, But even for this the times were not 
yet ripe. 

Over seventeen years have elapsed between 
the date of the preface of the work last men 
tioned and that of the one which now claims 
our attention. During that period the pro 
cress of the United States bas been in no dire: 
tion more marked than in the great Increase in 
the number of students of the higher branches 

Though 
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analytical geometry and the ealeulus are still 


of science, including mathematics. 


optional studies in most institutions, yet thereare 
probably ten persons now whomake themserious 
objects of study where there was one when 
Prof. Peck’s treatise was first published. He 
has again entirely rewritten it. It is no Jarger 
than at first. 
inso faras it deals with the elementary cou 


It is still an elementary treatise 


ceptions which lie at the foundation of the 


science, but it is not a‘ popular” exposition of 


those conceptions. It isa thoroughly scienutitie 
work, and intended for those who wish to 
study, not merely to read about, mechanics, 
As the word * Analytical” introduced in the 
title indicates, the book is written from 1 
The meth: ds of the 
differential and integral cal 


mathematical standpoint. 
ulus are freely ap 
plied. The only concession to any want of 
knowledge or of memory on the part of the pu 
pil is an occasional reference to a paragraph of 
the author's treatise on that subject. The 
work contains no historical information, dis 


ul questions, indulges in no 





cusses no philosophi 
peculation, A large part of it 
might with very little change be moulded 


metaphysical s 


exactly into the form of Euctid’s elements, 
A thoroughly 


elass of puy ils who have sutticient knowledgeof 


competent teacher, with a 
analytical geometry and the calculus to under 
stand the meaning of the formulas and their 
transformations, has here an admirable text 
book. The publishers have done their duty in 
the mechanical execution of the volume, and it 
isin that respect a great improvement on the 


two previous works. 
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Tuts little volume is an old man’s word for his 
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own times; and it must be acknow!] 
by the flippant criticism of the new age, that 
the retort is not without a certain g¢ 
It is not the change of literary fashion which 


has annoyed this gentleman of the old school, 
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in erosion a cause or an effect 


GO. Tt dtse ards the theory that the secular cooling ar * 


contraction of the p! anet is the main cause of th 
present relief of the glob 

7 The chapters on Life and on Weather and Climat 
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The ientifie accuracy of he book i tlested by eminent 
specialists 
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